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ABSTRACT 



A questionnaire surveying on the job training 
programs at industrial firms in the Milwaukee area was administered 
through interviews with the firms* personnel officers. Of a random 
sample of 245 companies, interviews were completed at 150 firms. The 
survey revealed a generally negative attitude toward vocational 
school efforts in imparting training in specific company jobs because 
vocational school education is seen as being too generalized, rather 
than offering adequate preparation in particular skills. It is 
suggested that there should be a separation of function of vocational 
school and company training, with the responsibility for training and 
practice opportunities being left to the company's on the job 
training, and the vocational school providing the general know-how 
common to most skilled work. It is also suggested that vocational 
school should accompany, rather than precede, employment in a firm 
offering on the job training. (A copy of the questionnaire, the 
detailed findings from responses, are included.) (mf) 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING IN MILWAUKEE— 

NATURE, EXTENT, AND RELATIONSHIP 
TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

With industry's growing need for a more skilled work force, 
the role of training In preparing workers to fill this need has 
become increasingly Important. In general, workers receive training 

in two settings— in vocational schools and on the job. 

The stated purpose of this study was to evaluate the degree 
of complementarity and, perhaps, redundancy of these two types 
of training in the Milwaukee area. Did on-the-job training, in 
many instances, add the specific skills required for a particular job 
to knowledge and practical training acquired in vocational 
schools? On the other hand, to what extent did on-the job training 
substitute for instruction that could have been provided by 
vocational schools? To what extent did this training duplicate 
training already received by the worker in a vocational school? 

If substitution or duplication occurred, what were the reasons 
for this seemingly inefficient application of total training 

resources? 

In approaching the issue of efficiency (measured by comple- 
mentarity) and inefficiency (measured by substitution or duplication), 
it was found that other important questions related to on-the-job 
training helped explain the predominant pattern of the relationship 
between on-the-job and vocational school training. Consequently, 
the questions in this study are concerned with the reasons that 



* John Conrad and Charles Hegji served as research assistants 
on the project. 
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firms undertake training, the extent and nature of their training 
programs, the selection procedure for trainees, and the attitude 
of firms towards both the quality and the expected coverage of 
vocational school trailing* In fact, in addition to serving as 
a guide to the findings regarding the efficiency issue, these 
questions in themselves constitute important elements in under- 
standing the role of on-the-job trailing in providing for skilled 
manpower needs* Further, they suggest the nature of future co- 
operative training procedures between industry and vocational 

schools* 



Methodology 

Data were gathered from interviews with 150 Milwaukee firms, 
a portion of a larger group of 245 compalnes which represented a 
random distribution of area employers. (See Appendix B for the 
interview questionnaire*) The list was the same as that used in 
a previous study of the extent of manpower forecasting among 
Milwaukee firms* 

Although all industrial classes were represented, including 
nonprofit operations where employees were not covered by collective 
bargaining agreements, the sample itself was not representative 
of all area companies in that the firms interviewed were those 
which considered that they had some sort of on-the-job training 
program. (See Appendix A for the preliminary letter mailed to 
the study group*) These firms tended to be large; none had less 
than 25 employees. The bulk of them were in manufacturing (132), 
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and the remainder in retail trade, insurance and banking, and 
utilities* 

Interviews were held with personnel officers, the persons 
most knowledgeable about company training programs. The omission 
of a question regarding the respondent's view as to what consti- 
tutes an on-the-job training program* as well as a statement de- 
fining the term on the questionnaire was deliberate. Rather than 
to define the term in advance, it was thought to be a better pro- 
cedure to allow the respondent a broader range for including his 
training program in the study. In fact, a closer examination 
of the definitional problem provides insights into the nature 
of the relationship between vocational school and company training. 
In any case, the principal purpose of the study was to examine 
aspects of company training itself, and not to decide whether 
a given program fits preconceived notions of what constitutes 
on-the-job training. In the course of this report, the issue 
of the extent and nature of company training will be treated. 

The respondents tried to answer all questions, but those con- 
cerning wages of trainees (6) and on training costs (7) did not 
receive meaningful replies. The question of a training wage was 
not found to be relevant, partly because workers were very seldom 
designated as trainees and did not receive a special training 
wage. In most cases, the initial wage of the "trainee" was the 
starting wage for the new job, with customary periodic increases 

provided. 
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Almost none of the respondents could offer approximate 
estimates of costs. Probably because training programs were 
rarely of a formal nature, no records were kept nor were estimates 
made of forgone production of instructors; the response that 
foremen's duties normally included instruction of new workers 
scarcely constitutes a cost estimate, especially when the time 
allotted for this function was not specified. Further, the cost 
of below-average productivity of workers on a new job was often 
reflected in relatively low starting and early wages. 

Questions (1) and (12), on the number and types of trainees, 
were also omitted in the study, partly because they were unclear 
to the respondents and partly because the responses to other 
questions provided most of the data sought. 

Although the responses themselves were for the most part 
quantitative in nature, they were not accurate enough to make 
detailed statistical analysis meaningful. Instead, the conclusions 
of the study are presented qualitatively. In the section on 
detailed results, the numerical bases of the conclusions are 
noted. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Adequacy of Vocational Education 

Most firms report that they are satisfied with the vocational 
education received by those workers trained for advanced positions. 
Lest this general conclusion, important though it is, be considered 
a clear indication that the vocational school-company training 
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relationship needs little improvement, it should be pointed out 
that the most favorable responses were made by the firms which 
expected the least from vocational education provided by the 
schools. On the other hand, those firms which tried to fit workers 



previously trained in vocational schools into specific jobs (a 
minority among the respondents) usually found that these workers 
needed not only additional training but even review and re-edu- 
cation in the techniques they learned in the schools. 

Types of training programs 

Most firms trained workers individually on an ad hoc basis, 
as they assigned workers to fill jobs for which the workers were 
not fully qualified. Very few firms reported that they had formal 

training programs. 

This finding was not surprising when consideration is given 
to what a formal training program entails. A working definition 
for formal on-the-job training is a program that follows a definite 
plan in which (a) there is a detailed selection process for ap- 
plicants based on occupational qualification, (b) the course of 
training has specific contents and set chronology of presentation, 
(c) the course extends over a set period of time, and (d) the 
course is taught by instructors with qualifications for teaching 

the material to be covered and who are assigned these instructional 

1 

duties as part or all of their job function. 
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The training programs of scarcely any of the Milwaukee firms 
Interviewed would qualify as a formal program by all these criteria, 
and very few firms adhere to most of the conditions. With a 
"student" group and a structured "course" taught by a regular 
"faculty," such a program really represents an aspect of education 

rather than training. 

Perhaps the very difference between the meaning of education 
and of training explains why so few firms have formal on-the-job 
training programs, as defined above. Most firms .are prepared 
to train workers but not to educate them, even for particular 
industrial occupations. That is, they are prepared to add to 
already acquired expertise in particular skills , the special 
modifications required to perform the tasks in a giver* work 
setting. Further, they are willing to allow for inefficiencies 
and low productivity while the worker practices his new skills 
(undergoes training). This forbearance is usually reflected 
not simply in a patient attitude towards the time and inefficiency 
costs associated with practicing new skills until maximum ability 
is reached, but also in a below-scale starting wage for the new job 

(the "training" wage for most firms). 

The typical pattern of company training followed by most 

of the firms in the study is not one of on-the-job training, 
if that term implies teaching a worker new broad skills at the 
plant site. Rather it is a form of instruction that can perhaps 
be described by the term "as-you«work training." This expression 
implies that when an opening for a job requiring some skill 



arises and is to be filled by a promoted worker, the process of 
learning and practice (training) does not precede the assignment 
but begins with the worker's taking his new place in the production 
process • 

Thus, at least for the Milwaukee firms studied, the following 

observation made nearly 15 years ago concerning company training 

in general still applies: "Industrial training is seldom organized 

in a formal and continuing program. Training is used to meet 

spot needs , , • operations expanded, new methods and techniques 
2 

introduced." 

This practice of upgrading and training of workers to meet 
specific needs explains the weakness of the connection between 
company training programs and manpower forecasting. Milwaukee firms 
in general, train for current rather than future needs. The 
pattern of firms' foreseeing shortages of skilled manpower and 
training workers to prevent these shortages simply does not match 
company practices. For most firms, there is no interval between 
training and output from the trainee; training only means a 
process of learning slightly new techniques and modifications 
of old skills to fit specific company labor requirements and of 
practicing these new tasks in production until maximum efficiency 
and full-scale wages are attained. 

Of course, for those few firms which have formal training 
programs consistent with the definition presented above, the 



2 National Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower . 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, p. 210. 
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connection between training and future needs is dear. These 
firms, by the very nature of the detailed instruction involved 
in their training programs, cannot use their trainees, at least 
to any appreciable extent, in current operations. They train 
their workers for future needs. Obviously, they must have some 
knowledge or estimate of their needs for skilled manpower in 
order to make a rational judgment as to the number of trainees 
who should enter the program and the type of instruction to 
offer, 

A small number of firms report that they provide training, 
not for any specific current or future needs but as an indirect 
fringe benefit. These respondents report that they carry on 
training as a means of attracting workers in a tight labor 
market. Inasmuch as trainees are not working on current output 
in the production process, the programs so motivated tend to be 
of the formal type. 

A final type of training, which may better be classified as 
basic education in the elementary tools of learning-simple 
arithmetic, reading, and writing, has been undertaken recently by a 
few firms. These programs, which are of the formal classroom type, 
have been initiated partly to improve the capabilities of the 
existing unskilled workforce and partly as the firms' efforts 
to reduce racial Inequality of employment opportunities. These 
programs also Include the foreign bom. 

In this type of program, the firm in effect provides education 
missed at the lower levels of schooling. While of the formal 
type, Instruction is carried on outside of work hours, so that 



production is not interrupted or affected by the training process. 
On the other hand, while it is hoped that expanded education will 
improve the efficiency of the trainees, the programs are not 
related to any specific new job the workers may hold. Rather, 
they serve the threefold purpose of Improving the basic educational 
level of the workers involved, itself a laudable contribution 
to community welfare, of improving the workers’ efficiency on 
their present jobs, and of widening their opportunities for 
later upgrading. 

Considering that most training programs are Informal in 
nature, it is not surprising that the time period of these programs 
is indefinite and usually of long duration. Respondents consider 
the period of training, when it is little more than practice 
of newly acquired skills, to last until the worker attains peak 
efficiency. Therefore, since this period varies from worker to 
worker, the length of the so-called training period depends on 
the worker's facility in adopting to new techniques and methods. 

1 Future Relations Between Un-the-Job Training and Vocational 
Education 

That firms more and more emphasize the training rather 
than the educational aspects of preparation for and adaptation 
to skilled work would seem to suggest a possible future favorable 
dovetailing of functions under which the vocational schools would 
teach the necessary skills for pa^M^ular^jobs and company training 
programs would provije^tne opportunity to practice and develop these 
skills j^tKe fullest, Unfortunately, most firms report that 
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vocatlonal education for particular jobs provides inadequate 
preparation for related company positions , and that the time 
required for training is not significantly less for workers 
who have gone through a vocational school course than for workers 
promoted without prior preparation for the new job. 

Several explanations can be offered for the negative attitude 
of firms towards vocational school efforts in imparting training 
for specific company jobs. These reasons also suggest a likely 
path which the future company-vocational school training re- 
lationship will follow. 

1. There has been a growing tendency for jobs to include 

a group of tasks, functions, and responsibilities, many of which 
are specific to a given company, rather than to closely parallel 
the work associated with traditional occupational classifications. 
This means that it is becoming increasingly difficult for a voca- 
tional school to educate workers for specific company jobs, 
since job content, even when conventional occupational titles 
are still used, may vary substantially among companies. Voca- 
tional schools can only educate groups of workers along broad 
occupational lines, without regard for the particular job speci- 
fication of any one company. 

2. As a corollary to the objection of firms that vocational 
school training and education is too generalized for their uses, 
representatives of the vocational school point out that the 
delineation of skills related to a particular job that might 

be comparable among several companies is becoming too fine to 
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lead to classes of efficient size that would allow for economic 
operations. 

3. Even for occupations which still retain a high degree 
of uniformity of skill content among firms, such as welding and 
some foundry occupations, there is some expressed dissatisfaction 
with the adequacy of vocational school preparation. x n response 
to the charge that its instruction has not kept pace ~ a the 
technological advances in these occupations, the vocational 
school replies that new sophisticated equipment and machinery 
is becoming very costly, and, further, that changes in supporting 
equipment are being introduced so rapidly that it is becoming 
economically impossible for the school to keep up to date. 

Related to these problems is the evolution of a new system 
of cooperative training between vocational school and firm, 
which will probably develop further in the future. This system 

has the following characteristics: 

1. The role of vocational school and company training is 
becoming distinct. The former tends to Instruct in basic edu- 
cational tasks related to industry— mathematics, drafting, and 
so forth— and to stress development and training in basic mechanical 
skills. In other words, vocational schools emphasize education 
and move towards becoming vocational colleges rather than training 
centers. The firms, for their part, are expanding their partici- 
pation in training, where training means not only practice in 
new skills, but instruction in them. 
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The result of this separation of roles will find the worker 

more broadly educated for industrial needs, as the vocational 

school concentrates on education, but more narrowly trained for 

specific jobs, in line with individual company requirements 

for particular job functions; the workers will be trained to fill 

3 

a job and not an occupational classification. 

Firms may still continue and probably will even expand their 
practice of instructing those unskilled workers who have not 
attained the basic fundamentals of education. It would be 
impractical for these workers, well past the normal age for ac- 
quiring these skills, to receive this instruction in grade schools. 
The vocational school itself may add remedial educational courses 
to its curriculum. 

2. Training programs of firms will more closely parallel 
the arrangements that are now developing in apprenticeship plans. 

As under these plans, practical instruction and training will 
be provided by the firm for, say, four days of the week, with 
education in theoretical or classroom aspects of the job conducted 
on the fifth day by the vocational school. In fact, today the 
system of informal as-you-work training practiced by the respondent 
firms in some respects parallels the apprenticeship-firm re- 
lationship. Learning and working are carried on concurrently. 



3 This tendency is not inconsistent with the policy of firms 
to emphasize training in skills rather than instruction, in that 
instruction tends to be very narrow, aimed at mastering only 
those techniques specifically needed in the new job and not 
those customarily associated with the occupational classification 
to which the job belongs. 
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and the below- full- scale training wage corresponds to the ap- 
prenticeship wage, even to the extent that step increases in ap- 
prenticeship pay are the counterpart of periodic increases in 
wages of new entrants into a job, up towards the full-scale 

i 

level* 

With this separation of function of vocational school and 
company training, many of the dissatisfactions with vocational 
training could be resolved. The increasing problems of pro- 
viding outside training for a changing industrial pattern, 
which sees jobs organized as specific tasks rather than as 
general occupational classifications, and of adjusting educa- 
tional equipment and machinery to rapidly changing technology 
* are being recognized. The vocational school will be asked 

less and less to provide training and practice opportunities 

f 

in particular skills, and more and more to provide the general 
know-how common to most skilled work* The charge, often ex- 
pressed, that the schools provide too much theory and too little 
practice will become groundless; in effect, the school will 
be asked to specialize in "theory," or in classroom work in 
basic skills required for industry, and in skills related to 
particular occupations* 

3, This last function of the vocational schools is necessary 
to permit the system to operate. Complex producting units could 
not be expected to provide instruction over a wide range of 
skills specific to many particular jobs, which include the skills 
associated with several industrial classifications* The usual 
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pattern would find the promoted worker receiving basic instruction 
at., the vocational school in the techniques and in additional 
educational background, if required, related to his new job. 
Considering that jobs may cut across more than one conventional 
occupational classification, the worker may have to receive 
vocational school training in more than one course area. 

Meanwhile he would be working on his new job, learning modifi- 
cations of skills specific to his firm’s needs at the plant 
and practicing (training) towards full efficiency. 

Note that this process reverses the past order of the vo- 
cational school— company training relationship. Instead of t 
company trying to place previously trained (educated) workers 
into higher-level job openings, the company first places the 
worker and begins his training in the company, and it also ad- 
vances his education at the vocational school towards the basic 
skill requirements of the new job. The question of an inade- 
quately trained worker does not arise in that the whole training 
process from its outset is geared to the company’s needs; 
the firm is not asked to fit its job requirements to the Pro- 
crustean bed of skills and techniques learned beforehand. 

If it appears that formal education in skills on, say, a 
one-day-a-week basis would offer insufficient instruction, it 
should be emphasized that the issue is not one of teaching 
advanced skills to new, unskilled, uneducated workers. Rather, 
promotion is by graduated steps up the ladder of company jobs. 
With instruction in basic industrial skills, a worker trained 
at a vocational school could probably fit easily into those 
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Initial jobs requiring skills and proficiencies beyond the 
unskilled level. Further, successful completion of a basic 
vocational school program could serve as a screening device 
indicating aptitude for progression towards advanced industrial 
jobs; in much the same way a generalized college education, 
though providing little training for any specific job, indicates 
an aptitude for higher office and executive positions. 

The detailed responses to the questionnaire presented 
below will indicate the pattern of the present and future 
vocational school- company training relationship among Milwaukee 

firms. 

Detailed Findings 

The findings from responses to the specific questions for 
which meaningful answers were received, and their implications 
are summarized in this section. 

Question 2 (Skill level of jobs having trai ning programs! 

This question was intended to find the percentage of 
skilled, semiskilled, and office jobs for which a firm had a 
training program for new entrants, not what percentage of its 
training program was for each job category— a question whose 
response would be influenced by the company* s skill mix. As 
could be expected,, the bulk of training was for skilled jobs. 

On average, 40 percent of the typical firm*s skilled jobs, while 
only 20 percent of the semiskilled jobs, were filled by workers 

who received company training. 

Only 5 percent of the office jobs were filled by workers 

who had additional company training. As a general rule, the 
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respondents were satisfied with office training, their employees 
received in high schools and secretarial schools. This wide- 
spread acceptance of prior office training indicates that the 
individual requirements for office jobs do not differ signi- 
ficantly among compaines, so that the school instruction usually 
requires little modification for application to specific jobs. 

Question 3 (Length of program) 

The framework for the responses proved unrealistic. Only 
the few formal programs were as short as the 18 -week limit 
for the classified responses. Programs of the six firms among 
the respondents which had formal programs, under the rigorous 
specification of the term presented above, averaged 16 weeks 

in length. 

The other 144 firms (96 percent) had informal programs, 
a term which encompassed a range of training from a little 
guidance and practice and allowance for inexperience on a new 
job through apprenticeship training. The time periods extended 
up to six years, with 25 firms reporting a period of over four 
years; the over-tall median was two years/ These results re- 

5 

fleet the high degree of informality of the training programs. 
Alacs t without exception, ' the firms consider the termination of 



4 Many firms have more than one training program. Thus 
the median value of two years represents the median of the 
medians for the individual companies. 

5 It should be emphasized that the criterion for formality 
or informality was not the degree of structure to the arrange- 
ments, for then apprenticeship programs certainly would be 
list'd ns formal. Rather, it was the method and substance^ 

of 1/.- 5? t; ruction and the degree of separation of training 
actual production. 
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the training period as the point at which full average efficiency 
on the job was reached, when no further special guidance, sur- 
veillance, or instruction was required, and when the average 
wage for the job was attained. 

With regard to the elements of length of program and trainee 
wage, current company training programs seem to provide an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the more unpopular aspects of apprentice- 
ship arrangements o The period varies with the aptitude and 
capacity of the worker and is not arbitrarily long for those 
who can attain average efficiency before the end of an established 
training period* Further, "training’ 1 wages for the firms are 
much higher than apprenticeship terms* In fact, in almost all 
cases the worker is not called a trainee but is simply treated 
as a new entrant into a job classification, eligible for step 
raises up the wage scale* 

On the positive side of apprenticeship plans, the instruction 
is less haphazard than in other training programs, and arrange- 
ments with the vocational school for a joint effort in education 
and training probably leads to more effective learning* As 
was noted in the summary above, and as will be detailed in 
the discussion of Question 5 below, firms are tending to adopt 
this cooperative arrangement with the vocational school in their 
non-apprenticeship training programs* 

Question 4 (How are workers selected for training programs?). 

Table 1 tabulates the responses to this question. The 
total number of responses add to more than 150 because several 



respondents reported more than one basis of selection for a 
given job, and different bases for different jobs. 



TABLE 1 

Method of Selection for Training 



Response 


Number 


Foreman recommendation 


26 


Previous training record 


9 


Seniority 


38 


Upon hiring 


95 


Other 


46 


Thus, new hires are selected as 


trainees for over 40 percent 



of the Jobs for which training is undertaken. 6 This finding 
does not mean that a plurality of firms have a policy of using 
outside sources to fill skilled Job openings; rather it Indicates 
that a large number of firms feel that new entrants in work 
requiring skill need training in techniques specific to the firm. 

For those not new to the company, training policy was 
tantamount to promotion policy in that except for the half- 
dozen firms which had formal training programs and which did 
not train workers for specific openings, trailing was a con- 
sequence of being placed in a new, advanced job. 

There were two categories of employees and trained: 
those advanced by company decision, and those promoted by 



6 This is not the same thing as reporting that 40 percent 
of trainees are new hirees, which would be the case only if 
the number of trainees in each Job were the same. 
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collective bargaining agreements# In the "seniority" category, 

30 cases came about because of seniority provisions in collective 
bargaining agreements, and eight because of campany policy to 
use seniority as a guide to promotion# For the "other category , 
29 reported that promotion and training was by "posting", a 
collective bargaining procedure for designating workers to 
be upgraded. In the other 17 cases, test scores, general ap- 
titude, personnel office recommendations, and scattered other 
company-determined measures for promotion were used# 

Thus, the addition of the latter 16 to the eight seniority 
cases not related to collective bargaining agreements and the 
35 in the first two categories yields 60 as the number of in- 
stances in which training was by company decision# There were 
59 cases of training associated with promotion related to 
union contracts— 29 in the "other" category and 30 in the seni- 
ority group. Not much significance should be derived from 
this nearly even division between union agreeEient and unilateral 
company decision; it is less a measure of the influence of 
unions than of their presence in that where workers are covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, promotion practices usually 
form part of the contractual terms. 

Question 5 (How is the program conducted?) 

This question was designed not only to find out the training 
method employed, but also to learn about the content of the pro- 
gram. As with the previous question, more than 150 responses 
were secured to parts (a) and (b) because many firms had more 



than one training program. 



